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A History of Syria and Palestine 


from 1000 B.C. to 1945 A.D. 


WILERID T. F. 
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Syrian Pageant 


The scale and scope of this fascinating 
book are enormous, presenting in easily 


readable form a gigantic mass of material. 


‘* A very timely book. It is made neither pedantic 
nor too colourful. . . . The book is well annotated 
and finished with a classified bibliography and ex- 
haustive index.’’—Birmingham Mail. 


With 16 Illustrations and a Map 
21/- 
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Westward 
to Chungking 


Both as an exciting, very human story, 
and as a vivid picture of the new China 
moulded by adversity, this is a book that 
can be unreservedly recommended. 


“cc 


. the real thing, not Pearl-Buckery .. . 
both moving and trustworthily enlightening.’’ 


DanieL GeorGe, The Tribune. 


““A charmingly written story.’’—New Cavalcade. 
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IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
No. 5 LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 


OURTAULDS have two rayon weaving mills 
Ce Leigh, in the heart of Lancashire’s cotton 

and coal industries. One is Brook Mill, the 
other is Bedford New Mill. 

Half a century ago Courtaulds had been conducting 
a thriving silk manufacturing industry in North 
Essex for over 7o years. But they could not expand 
there because of insufficient labour; so, in 1898, 
for the first time they started manufacture elsewhere 
—at Brook Mill, Leigh, which they purchased and 
extended. 

Eight years later, when the Company started 
making its new viscose rayon yarn at Coventry, it 
was decided to prove the yarn’s qualities by weaving 
it at Leigh as well as in the Essex mills. In this way 
one of Lancashire’s cotton towns shared in the 
early development of the British rayon industry. 

The world demand for rayon fabrics led in 1918 
to Courtaulds acquiring their second mill in the 
town— Bedford New Mill. Extended and re- 
equipped, this also wove viscose rayon yarn into 
linings and materials for dresses, blouses, shirts, 
pyjamas and other apparel. 

In 1939, with 130 years’ experience dating back 
to the old hand-loom days, Courtaulds gave a 
lead to the rayon textile industry by installing at 
Bedford New Mill over 300 of the most modern 
American automatic looms, specially built to weave 
rayon fabrics. This production unit was opened to 
any British manufacturer desiring to inspect it. 

During the war both mills at Leigh produced 
parachute and other cloths for the armed forces as 
well as materials for civilian needs. 

Today about 800 of Courtaulds’ 22,000 employees 
in the United Kingdom are busy in these two mills, 
contributing a growing share towards the national 
production of rayon fabrics. 


This is one of a series of statements to inform the 
public of some part of the contribution made by 
Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to economic well- 
being in various districts of the United Kingdom. 


Issued by 
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Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
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XXO: 


Rhodesia’s Expanding 


Economy 


by SIR MILES THOMAS 


A considerable amount of information has appeared piecemeal on the subject of Rhodesian develop- 


ment. 


Sir Miles Thomas, who has been appointed by Sir Godfrey Huggins and the Government 


of Southern Rhodesia to be Chairman of a Development Coordinating Commission, describes in the 
following article the main structure on which the expanding economy of the Colony can be developed 


A part of the British Commonwealth that 
can earn dollar exchange by selling to the 
Americas mineral products of which they are 
short, and can contribute bountifully to the 
common food store, clearly deserves attention. 

Southern Rhodesia is very much in the 
news these days. ‘This is largely due to the 
lively appreciation of the potentialities of 
the Colony that is constantly being stimulated 
by the Prime Minister, Sir Godfrey Huggins. 
He has held office for eleven years and so has 
been able to drive forward a series of co- 
ordinated schemes. ‘The post-war upset in 
world economy has brought more 
sharply into focus the need for 
detailed examination of these 
developments. 

I have been asked to head a 
Commission that will examine 
the various projects and, looking 
at them impartially from an in- 
dustrial standpoint, make sug- 
gestions as to the order in which 
they should be tackled. This, it 
is not illogically held, is necessary 
if the Colony is to avoid in- 
dustrial indigestion and an un- 
balanced economy. Last August 
I was given excellent facilities for 
travelling in Southern Rhodesia 
by road and by air and visiting 
the main centres of activity. 

The first thing to appreciate 
about the Colony is that it is 
completely land-locked. It is 
separated from the sea by a 
strip of Portuguese territory and 
the shortest railway route to a 
port is through this foreign terri- 
tory to Beira. There is railway 
communication southwards to 
the Union of South Africa and 
north-westwards through North- 
ern Rhodesia into the Belgian 
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Congo. But both these routes are lengthy and 
therefore expensive and subject to congestion. 

The location of Southern Rhodesia thus has 
geographical disadvantages. In compensa- 
tion, much of the land is high veld. Despite 
the nearness of the Equator, the climate is, 
for the most part, crisp and invigorating and 
even the hot weather is not oppressive to a 
white population. 

Sociologically, Southern Rhodesia is for- 
tunate in that she has no Indian problem like 
Kenya; no racial divisions among the white 
inhabitants to cause problems such as have 
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(Above) Wankie Colliery, 
Southern. Rhodesia, has to 
date proved the mainspring 
of transport and indus- 
trial development in both 
Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and its fuel will 
continue to be responsible 
for all power generated 
there until hydro-electric 
plants are built to pro- 
vide additional suppltes. 
(Left) At number two shaft 
one drives down a slope to 
the coal face—less than 
400 feet below the surface 


Popper 


vexed the Union. Native African affairs have 
been very well handled, the welfare of the 
natives resulting in their obviously friendly 
disposition towards British settlers. The 
improvement of their standard of living and 
nutrition gives good results in the matter of 
work output. What is more, as industrializa- 
tion proceeds, it is being established that the 
African native possesses a manipulative dex- 
terity which can play a major part in 
increasing his earning capacity, and thus 
improving the whole economic status of the 
Colony. 

The main sources of Rhodesia’s wealth are, 
besides agriculture, in her mineral properties 
and a large hydro-electric potential which is 
now being actively explored. Coal is avail- 
able at the remarkable price of ros. a ton at 
pit-head, in what is rapidly becoming the 
world-famous Wankie Colliery. This very 
large coal deposit is located at the western 
tip of the Colony and is said to contain 
5,250,000,000 tons—enough to give a yield of 
2,500,000 tons a year for 2000 years. Seams 
up to 30 feet thick are less than 400 feet below 
the surface. Instead of being lowered into 


the mine by the usual cage and winding gear, 
one drives down a slope to the coal face, past 
coal-filled tubs that rumble constantly to the 
surface. The coal is of high quality—about 
14,000 B.T.U.’s—with a low ash content. 
Output is restricted to 1,750,000 tons a year 
because of lack of transport facilities. But 
the availability of this fuel is clearly destined 
to play an important part, not only in African 
but in Empire economy. 

The coal is being developed in conjunction 
with iron ore and limestone deposits which 
are found in a valley at a place called Que 
Que, about midway between Salisbury and 
Bulawayo. Here, by the state-motivated 
organization known as RISCOM (Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Commission), a fully up-to- 
date steel-producing plant is being erected. 
By the time these words appear in print, the 
blast furnaces should be pouring. What 
impressed me particularly about the layout 
of this plant—which has transformed an arid 
scrub-filled valley in the veld into a thriving 
industrial centre—was that, in all the equip- 
ment, labour-saving principles have been 
kept right in the foreground. 


(Below, left) Tapping an arc furnace at a Bulawayo steel works. (Below, right) With astonishing 


speed and dexterity, African textile workers are making garments for both native and European wear 
Sir Miles Tho 
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“In matters of agriculture the questions of rainfall and irrigation naturally loom large.” A native 
labourer ‘leading water’ in the orange groves of the Mazoe Citrus Estates, Southern Rhodesia 


Although one can hire African native 
labour for as little as 5s. a week plus rations, 
it is realized by modern industrialists that 
low-grade labour of this type only does 5s. 
worth of work per week. As the labour is 
better fed, better housed and better trained, 
so the work output goes up and the earning 
capacity increases. Nor must it be presumed 
that the supply of native labour is in- 
exhaustible. There is a definite limit to the 
numbers that can usefully be recruited for 
work. 

Que Que is destined to produce 80 tons of 
steel a day. Some of the equipment I saw 
there was more modern than that which is 
now being used in plants in South Wales and 
Sheffield. The estimated price for steel is 
something in the neighbourhood of £18 per 
ton. ‘This means that it should sell in Bula- 
wayo at under £20 a ton and compares with 
the present price of £45 a ton for imported 
British steel or upwards of £120 for semi- 
black-market Belgian steel sheet. 

Asa logical development of the availability of 
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Rhodesian steel at Que Que, there is springing 
up at Bulawayo and in Salisbury a series of 
fabricating factories, all operated by private 
enterprise. These turn the steel into con- 
sumer goods. I saw machine-shops, foundries 
and press-shops effectively operating, and all, 
incidentally, being expanded to take care of 
the growing demand for work of this nature. 
In the matter of hollow ware, for instance, 
there is a considerable development in the 
making of cups, saucers, bowls and plates for 
native use. A rising standard of domestic 
conditions for the native releases a potential 
of many million units of manufacture. 
Another line of activity that is being swiftly 
developed in Rhodesia concerns textiles. With 
admirable forethought, the government has 
set up a research and development establish- 
ment for determining the best type of cotton 
plant to suit Rhodesian soil. Large areas of 
land have been put under cultivation. This 
cotton is spun in government-owned mills at 
Gatooma, where a capacity of 3800 spindles 
has been rapidly expanded to 17,000. The 


Tending seedlings in the nursery beds of a large tobacco plantation. 


Public Relation. a 
Rhodesians have agreed to 


expand their tobacco-growing industry in order to supply increased quantities to the United Kingdom 


latest Lancashire and American machines are 
installed and the yarn is sold at attractive 
prices to textile firms in other centres. These 
are privately owned and, in Bulawayo, I saw 
crew-neck shirts and vests for native and 
European wear being made by the latest lock- 
knit machinery at a speed and with an 
economy of supervision that reproduced con- 
ditions in long-established European centres. 
Foremen and charge-hands from Lancashire 
have been imported to teach the native 
African the art of feeding the automatic and 
semi-automatic machines. ‘They are also 
being taught how to sew together the various 
parts of garments, press and pack them for 
retail presentation. Good quality shirts were 
being sold retail, with full trade discounts, at 
less than 3s. each, which is a useful standard 
to have achieved. 

In matters of agriculture the questions of 
rainfall and irrigation naturally loom large. 
A great deal of work has been done in contour 
ploughing and, seen from the air, Rhodesia 
looks more than normally like a contour map, 


with the various levels regularly marked by 
deep furrows. In the east, near Umtali, a 
great project for the development of the Sabi 
Valley is being undertaken. Umtali has been 
called the Garden City of Rhodesia. , It 
stands on high ground in the foothills of the 
Vumba Mountains and there are delightful 
fruit-growing orchards and groves close at 
hand. Vegetable canning and dehydrating 
industries have been operating for some time, 
as has a distillery which makes surprisingly 
good quality gin from molasses. 

South of Umtalithe River Sabi runs through 
an area which is now being surveyed to deter- 
mine the exact location for irrigation channels 
that can hold in check the head waters of the 
river. These will be collected during the 
rainy season by a series of dams in the hills 
through which it flows. The quantity surveys 
of water that will be available in a normal 
season indicate that something like half a 
million acres can be brought into profitable 
cultivation. 

Another feature of the Sabi Valley is the 
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uthern Rhodesi 
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presence of a large coal deposit at its southern 
end... At the moment there is no available 
transport to get this coal either to sea-board 
or inland. But surveys are being made 
to determine the most economical route 
for the railway, to link up either with the 
present port of Beira, or a new port further 
south. 

There is also in the Sabi Valley a phosphate 
deposit which has a particular value. The 
tobacco-growing industry, located mainly 
around Salisbury, uses tens of thousands of 
tons of phosphates a year, all of which has 
to be railed up from the Union. A supply of 
fertilizer from a source more nearly at hand 
would provide great economy and _ better 
prices for the already popular Rhodesian 
tobacco. 

Clearly, the United Kingdom’s shortage of 
dollars will be eased by an increase in the 
supply of tobacco from Rhodesia. In Decem- 
ber 1947 the Board of Trade announced that 
a delegation from the Southern Rhodesian 
Tobacco Marketing Board, representing 
growers and dealers, had reached an agree- 
ment with representatives of the United 
Kingdom tobacco manufacturers for the 
expansion of the Rhodesian tobacco-growing 


Birchenough Bridge, Southern Rhodesia, which spans the River Sabi. Ambitious schemes are afoot 
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industry. The Rhodesians are planning to 
increase their flue-cured crop to 70,000,000 
lbs a year, and the United Kingdom manu- — 
facturers have agreed to buy two-thirds of this 
amount in suitable United Kingdom grades 
each year during the next five years, and to 
renew consultations from year to year with a 
view to settling each year a provisional five- 
year programme. | 

Looking ahead, one of the most inspiring — 
projects is the Kariba scheme. This envisages 
throwing a dam across the Zambesi about 
300 miles north-east of the famous Victoria 
Falls. By a geological freak the river at 
Kariba flows through a gradually narrowing 
gorge. The location makes comparatively 
simple the construction of a 300-feet-high-wall — 
which, it is calculated, would hold 53,000,000 ~ 
acre feet of water in check and would provide 
750,000 kilowatts of electricity. 

The benefits are twofold. The resulting 
lake would form a waterway that would give 
economical transportation for mineral pro- 
ducts processed in the neighbourhood. 
Explorations have revealed that there are in 
the vicinity deposits of iron ore and also of 
chrome. Processed by electrolytic means ~ 
and utilizing the current generated by the — 


for generating hydro-electric power both in the Sabi Valley and the Kariba Gorge (opposite)— 


—for, when gridded across the Rhodestas, the additional current thus supplied would not only 
increase domestic amenities but also give tremendous impetus to intensive industrial expansion 


Kariba dam, these would produce ferro- 
chrome steel at prices considerably lower than 
the £90 per ton which is being paid by 
Britain to dollar countries today. Also, using 
locally available deposits, hematite pig-iron 
could be made at 37s. per ton as against 
today’s cost of 66s. in Great Britain. 

Again, the electrical current—which should 
be produced at less than one farthing per unit 
—would, when gridded across the Rhodesias, 
greatly help the industrialization and the 
domestic amenities of the area. Already 
Rhodesia is being energetically fed with cur- 
rent generated from Wankie coal by various 
strategically located generating stations. The 
addition of supplies from hydro-electric 
generators at Kariba and in the Sabi Valley 
would accelerate the process. A _ tropical 
climate loses much of its disadvantages when 
there is readily available current for operat- 
ing air-conditioning, ice-making and other 
domestic plants. 

In the Kariba scheme, the Sheffield steel 
firm of Thomas Firth and John Brown is 


actively interested and it is anticipated that 
£23,000,000 will be devoted to the venture— 
subscribed jointly by the Northern and 
Southern Rhodesian Governments and the 
above-mentioned firm. 

Three basic principles are involved in the 
development of Rhodesia: one is the increased 
efficiency of her transportation systems; the 
second is the development of secondary 
industries—which is already going apace; and 
the third is the promotion of schemes that, 
while utilizing natural resources, embrace 
process work on site. There is no point in 
shipping out of Rhodesia huge tonnages of 
iron ore, chrome and asbestos, which have to 
be refined at their journey’s end. Better far 
to do preliminary process work on site and 
avoid transporting dross—unwanted weight 
—across the earth’s surface. Development 
on these lines will enable Rhodesia to make 
the most of her great resources not only from 
the standpoints of economics and sociology 
but also, should the need arise, from that of 
strategy. 
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Spanish Tradition 


by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


SoME wit once said there were only three 
institutions left in Europe with any flavour 
of Tradition: the Vatican, the House of Lords 
and Bullfights. There is a kernel of truth in 
this saying, at any rate as regards bullfights; 
for this game is held by some of its experts 
to be a reminiscence of the Mithraic cult, in 
which the god Mithra slays the Sacred Bull, 
from whose blood all life flows. ‘Tradition, 
indeed, may go further back still, and point 
out that, insofar as Spain (with Portugal) 
outlines on the earth the skin of a bull, her 
people were predestined to found and main- 
tain a spectacle based on such an animal. 
This argument loses much of its force (if it 
has any) from the fact that Italians are not 
known to be prominent as_ shoe-makers, 
though Italy has a shape as near a boot as 
can be—and kicking at Sicily, too. 

A wrong approach is usually made in 
English-speaking countries to this matter of 
bullfights by viewing them as “‘sport’’, which 
they are not; and therefore expecting from 
them ‘“‘sporting qualities’ which they need 
not possess. ‘Thus we read (we actually did 
so recently in The Times) the bitter criticism 
of the lady who, out of her good, tender heart, 
complains that the number of bullfighters 
(toreros) killed is notoriously (and we gather, 
deplorably) less than that of bulls—bless her 
charitable soul! But I am not disposed to let 
those “‘statistical’’ critics get away even with 
this so-called “‘sporting’’ argument; for a 
cursory glance at statistics on such matters 
would show that the bull has a far better 
chance of killing his opponent than the salmon 
—for instance. Nor is the banderilla more 
“cruel” than the hook. 

True, bullfighting was once a sport. It was 
the privilege of horsemen, therefore of 
Knights, who, with a spear, “ran” the 
animal. As such, it lingers on, and wealthy 
landowners in southern Spain enjoy it now 
and then, under the significant name of 
Caballeros en plaza, 1.e. gentlemen in the ring. 
But the usual thing is not a sport, any more 
than boxing is for all but two of the persons 
present; it is, fundamentally, like boxing, a 
spectacle. And, I submit, a far better one. 

To begin with, there is no betting, and 
that is that. But leaving aside all comparisons, 
the point to remember is that the Spanish 
spectacle partakes of nearly every art: funda- 
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mentally, it is a drama; the men are in con- 


stant danger; and the bull, except in cases of — 
extreme cowardice, and sometimes (but more” 
rarely) of extreme bravery, is doomed from 


the outset. This fact lends to the spectacle a 
tension of its own. But this art, the drama, 


is served in bullfighting by a number of other’ : 


arts. A bullfight is a picture of the utmost 
beauty, in which colour plays a prominent 
part; but a picture that changes during the 
two or three hours it lasts as the long brushes 


a 


of the sun gradually alter every shading and | 


tint, turning orange to wine, fire to ashes, 
topaz and sapphire to opal. And a bull- 
fight is also a masterpiece of the sculptural 
art; for both the animal—one of the most 


beautiful of creation—and the men that ~ 


“run” it are brought into beautiful attitudes 
not under the stimulus of any futile caprice or 
affectation but by the exacting laws of the 
drama they are playing. It is also a spectacle 
in which the ballet element is prominent, for 
it is a synthesis of colour and movement ruled 
by the law of outward events. And there is 
no bullfight without music. 

Now the wrong approach to the bullfight 
is to forget that all these elements are the very 
essence of the spectacle for the Spanish public. 
The idea that the Spaniard goes to a bull- 
fight to take a sadistic joy in the sufferings of 
a poor animal is simply grotesque. ‘The 
Spaniard who goes to a bullfight goes to enjoy 
beauty made with danger as a raw material; 
just as the man who goes to behold a Titian 
goes to enjoy beauty made on the basis of 
some coloured pigments as raw material. 
Courage in the forero, like technique in a 
pianist, is taken for granted. What the public 
expect of him is not merely courage; but 
beauty on the edge of the abyss. 

Sadistic? Is it sadistic to go and see 
Hamlet suffer or King Lear rave? A bull- 
fight in which the bull is gored by a matador 
who has an unlucky day disappoints the 
public. It is a literal fact, strange as it may 
sound, that the more successful a bullfight 
from the point of view of the aesthetically- 
minded Spaniard the less objectionable it is 
bound to be from the point of view of the 
humanitarian Briton. 

This fact should help to illustrate the mis- 
understanding about bullfights. It springs 
from the tendency to attribute to the other 


“Tf a score of children . 


are that there will be a bull somewhere, if not on the stage. . 


fellow the feelings we would be guilty of if 
we did what he is doing. If an unemployed 
worker with a numerous family steals a loaf, 
or even a gold watch; and a comfortably-off 
judge, with no children and a good salary, 
views the case as if he himself, in his situation, 
had stolen the loaf or the watch, the “‘theft’’ 
takes on an odious character which in reality 
it has not. If a Briton—often slow to be 
aroused by or to aesthetic pleasures—goes to a 
bullfight with his own mental make-up, he 
can only conclude that the interest the 
audience feels is that sadistic interest which 
his would be, if he felt any. 

The bull is thus associated with Spanish 
life from the oldest times till the present day; 
the ancient Iberian monuments, near Avila, 
celebrated all over Spain—a row of sturdy 
quadrupeds far more precise, strong, deter- 
mined, to the eye of an artist, than to the 
exacting and scientific scrutiny of a biologist 
—have been pronounced .bulls by popular 
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. presiding over it as a pagan deity’ 


award, even though horns play no prominent 
part in their figures. And if a score of 
children (of all ages) will gather in a sunlit 
street to enjoy a Punch and Judy show, the 
chances are that there will be a bull some- 
where, if not on the stage, out of it; and if 
need be, presiding over it as a pagan deity. 
That the inherent beauty of the animal is the 
chief element in this popularity cannot be 
doubted; nothing is more eloquent in this 
respect than the sensibility of a Spanish 
crowd to the sudden coming out of the bull 
from the dark into the glaring light of the 
ring—not merely the passive shape and pro- 
portions of the animal are taken at a knowing, 
conscious glance; but the. dynamic mien, atti- 
tude, reaction to the experience of meeting 
that huge ring of human beings—the psychic 
effects of which on its obscure soul must be 
deep and far-reaching. 

These are the moments when a collective 
soul goes this way or that, according to its 
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(Above) Selecting a young bull in a private ring near Toledo. (Below) The Madrid bull-ring. 


“A bullfight is a masterpiece of the sculptural art; for both the animal . . . and the men that ‘run’ 
it are brought into beautiful attitudes ... by the exacting laws of the drama they are playing” 


own essence. A Northern crowd 
at that moment would be sure 
to react in an entirely different 
manner; one more controlled by 
anthropomorphic prepossessions: 
there is the “‘poor”’ beast, facing 
danger, going to serve as the sport 
for a crowd of idlers, doomed 
and defenceless. The Spanish 
crowd see a picture, a dynamic 
scene, and if, as is usually the 
case, the animal is a thing of 
beauty, the feeling that goes out 
to it is not one of pity but of 
intense admiration. 

Behind this admiration of the 
bull—one might almost say this 
cult of the bull, of which the bull- 
fight is a kind of service—there 
lies a far-back pastoral tradition. 
The plains of Spain, its rich 
southern valleys, its snow-clad 
heights, are the haunt of animals 
of great beauty and of world-wide 
prestige. The merino is a race of 
sheep appreciated the world over. 
The owners of sheep were in 
Spain’s old days associated in a 
federation which, under the name 
of Mesta, enjoyed considerable 
privileges, connected in particular 
with the ‘‘transhumations” or 
periodical migrations of their herds 
from the high cold to the low 
warm lands and vice versa. The 
wool of these animals soon became 
famous in Europe. Magnificent 
cloth was manufactured out of it 
in Segovia, about sixty miles north 
of Madrid; but in this, as in every other 
aspect of Spanish life, it often occurred that 
danger came to the national industry from 
a combination of foreign and home rival 
interests. Some of the Spanish subjects of 
the great Emperor Charles V (Charles I as 
a King of Spain) were inclined to think 
that their king sacrificed Spanish to Flemish 
wool manufacturers, thus discriminating 
against his Spanish subjects. There was 
something in it; but more to it than that. 
For, as a matter of fact, the tendency of 
Spanish wool-growers to send their wonderful 
clips out to be spun and woven in Flanders 
was the outcome of an open conspiracy of 
three vested interests, two of which were 
Spanish if one was Dutch. Biscayan shipping 
was powerfully interested in conveying cargoes 
to Flanders, for it provided an easy return 
freight for the many cargoes of manufactured 
goods that came from Flanders to Spain; and 
the wholesale merchants and speculators of 


“Tt ts possible . . . that much of the vigour and quality to which 
Spanish merinos owe their prestige results from the varvety 
of climates that they underwent in their yearly migrations” 


Burgos, then the seat of a considerable trading 
and banking activity, were another powerful 
element in the picture. 

The mills of Castile were able to resist for a 
long time; but in the end fell from their old 
splendour—a decay in which the discovery 
and development of America played also a 
part; for the Spaniards, instead of using 
America as a market for their goods, organized 
their own competition, setting up both 
merino-growing and textile mills in the 
Spanish kingdoms overseas; so that in the 17th 
century the English friar Gage, who travelled 
freely about Mexico, reported that the mills 
of La Puebla, in New Spain, produced a cloth 
that had nothing for which to envy that of 
Segovia. Charles III, the enterprising king 
who ruled Spain in the 18th century, suc- 
ceeded in granting to Spanish wool cloth a 
new lease of life and Bourgoing belauds the 
superb red uniforms that were being turned 
out in Segovia in his time—despite, he says, 
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“In the South, the Moorish influence is stall omnipresent.” (Above) The Alhambra, Granada, from 


the Generaltfe. 


“Granada ...1s acity of beauty because it never lacks either of the two blessings of 


nature: sun and water.” (Opposite) The Generalife. ‘Water moves and murmurs, but the walls are 


plain, flat surfaces... 


some severe dumping of English cloth subsi- 
dized by the British Government. 

It is possible to surmise that much of the 
vigour and quality to which Spanish merinos 
owe their prestige results from the variety of 
climates that they underwent in their yearly 
migrations. ‘This variety is of such a far- 
reaching and penetrating nature that it leads 
to entirely different ways of life—in their turn 
flavoured and conditioned by different his- 
torical traditions. The mellow lights of the 
North-west, delicately screened by the silky 
veils of a silent rain, seem of an entirely 
different world to a person basking in the 
sharp sun of the South, under which shadows 
and lights are fiercely separated by razor- 
edged, uncompromising lines. In this South, 
the Moorish influence is still omnipresent; 
and when, along with the light and the heat 
of a powerful sun, nature is generous with 
water, the result is unforgettable. Granada, 
for instance, built on one of the terraces on the 
way to the perennial snows of Sierra Nevada, 
is a city of beauty because it never lacks either 


whitewashed to keep from the cool interior the heat the sun pours on the house’ 


of the two blessings of nature: sun and water. 
Of water, indeed, it has so much that the 
Granadinos discuss the merits of their respect- 
ive springs as French connoisseurs those of a 
Mercurey, a Nuits-St-Georges or a Pommard. 
Water comes and goes in that enchanting 
city, not as gas, electricity or sewage, dis- 
tributed like abstractions in scientific, dead 
networks underground, but in the dignified 
way which corresponds to its exalted position 
—in jars. And the gardens add to the 
plastic, static fascination of their green masses 
and forms, the motion and the murmur 
of ever-present water. ‘The Generalife, a 
mansion that reaches the peak of beauty 
without ever leaving the valley of simplicity, 
is asymphony of colour with a basso obbligato of 
sound, for water is always moving in its several 
levels and even from level to level: there are 
flights of steps in which the banisters are 
stone canals down which water flows to keep 
the visitor cheerful with its warbling. 

How satisfying to the mind that everything 
the eye contemplates should remain faithful 
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ON THE MEDIT 


Near Barcelona: the Costabrava (Above) Beach at Silges (Below) Bathers at Tossa 


OAST OF SPAIN 


Near Malaga, in Andalusia (Above) Fishing boats (Below) Nets drying on the beach 


“The galaxy of navigators and discoverers . . 


. are... all Quixotes whose white sails are but 


slightly altered wings of the windmills the Knight of La Mancha was to mistake for giants arms” 


to its own genius, undisturbed from its own 
natural way by the turbulent meddling of 
men. Water moves and murmurs, but the 
walls are plain, flat surfaces, not grown can- 
cerous and gangrenous with unhealthy and 
irrelevant ornamentation. Whitewashed to 
keep from the cool interior the heat the sun 
pours on the house, these walls are smooth all 
over, and do not grant to windows or pillars 
the slightest concession. 

The very shape of the country, with that 
tableland in the centre, at an average height 
of some three thousand feet, determines a 
kind of dispersive disposition of the coasts: 
Mediterranean facing Italy, Mediterranean 
facing Africa, Atlantic facing Africa, Atlantic 
facing America, Atlantic facing Britain, and 
Atlantic tucked away right in the corner of 
the Bay of Biscay, make up nearly as many 
and as different sea-environments as the 
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land-environments the Spanish Kingdoms 
allow within the Peninsula. Fishing is, of 
course, common to them all; but even within 
the general similarity of this tradition and 
profession, there is a long shot from the 
Mediterranean fishermen, living in the rela- 
tively sheltered coasts of the Levant, to the 
Gallegan and the Biscayan sea-dogs, venturing 
into angrier and more forbidding seas. ‘The 
Malaga fishermen, drying their nets on the 
hot sand of the shore, are famous for their 
graceful gait; Andalusian, rich in natural 
rhythm, they sense in the sea and its life that 
delight of harmonious movement which 


passes» from the wave to the fish, and the . 


leaf, dnd the ripe harvests, and also from 
the wave of the salty sea, mother of all 
life, to the blood of man; so in the warm 
evenings under the sky in which the stars 
look like silver pin-heads on a dark blue 


velvet, the voice will rise to sing of happy 
motion. 

I do not say that my boat 

Is the best in all the bay; 

But that it has the best movements 

Of the harbour, I do say. 


Movement, enjoyment of movement through 
the eye, trained by generations to observe 
beauty. 

The traditions of the northern seamen are 
of a less aesthetic type. ‘Their eye bathes in 
less blue sights. Green, grey, the northern 
seas are more often aroused by the Atlantic 
winds. ‘The Bay of Biscay is dreaded by all 
‘‘bad sailors’’; and in the north-western corner 
of Spain, between La Corufia and Ferrol, 
there is a rock, La Marola, of which the local 
fishermen and sailors say (with just a pardon- 
able and not really absurd amount of 
exaggeration) that he who has passed the 
Marola has passed the whole sea. The long 
traineras of the north-western coast bring to 
land rich sea harvests which are usually sold 
at auction by the women, while the men go 
home to rest. All this north-western coast is 
rich in fish and keeps a flourishing canning 
industry. 

Further in, on the shores of Biscay, the 
ndustrious Basque was able to set up a 
vigorous shipbuilding trade owing mostly to 
the superb quality of the oak of his mountains. 
Though the southerners were good ship- 
builders also, and there was a time when 
English Kings sent experts to study ship- 
building in Seville, the galleons built in 
Biscay had the prestige of their unrivalled 
timber, let alone the excellent iron for which 
Bilbao is still renowned. Curiously enough, 
one of the reasons why Biscayan shipbuilding 
decayed as an industry was the prejudice in 
favour of big ships on the part of the Crown, 
which enabled Flemish, Dutch and French 
shipowners gradually to steal away their 
trade; for the bigger ships stayed longer at 
port, met with greater revictualling and man- 
ning difficulties and in every way turned out 
to be a slower system of traffic than the 
smaller, more adaptable and more adven- 
turous craft. 

But before losing their position as leaders 
of world shipping, Spanish sailors had made 
their mark in seafaring and discovery. The 
Catalans had begun this honourable tradi- 
tion, exploring the African continent, con- 
triving the first navigating instruments and 
organizing in Majorca a school of navigation 
and astronomy long before Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. Then came 
Columbus, whom I have elsewhere shown to 
have been a Genoese of Spanish Jewish 
descent. Then, a host of discoverers, pro- 
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minent among whom stand Pinzén, one of 
Columbus’ companions; Juan de la Cosa, the 
first great cartographer Europe has known; 
and Magellan, a Portuguese sailor in the 
service of Castile at a time when the 
Portuguese were far closer than now to the 
Castilians, for both considered themselves 
then as brother Spaniards under separate 
Crowns. One of Magellan’s lieutenants, the 
Basque Elcano, who had left Spain in a 
junior position in Magellan’s fleet, returned 
after the death of all his chiefs as captain of 
the Victorta—the only ship left—the first sailor 
to have crossed the Straits of Magellan and 
circumnavigated the earth. Nor should we 
leave out the friar-pilot Urdaneta, who, after 
many unfortunate efforts by other navigators, 
discovered in 1565 the trade route eastwards 
from China and the Philippines to America 
through the Pacific. 

These men were, of course, impelled by a 
vigorous sea tradition. But there was more 
to it than that. It is a remarkable fact that 
nearly all of them (as was the case with the 
Conquistadores) died poor. The money they 
made in one expedition went always into 
financing another one. Their prototype, Don 
Cristébal Colén (for so Christopher Columbus 
called himself) has been likened to Don 
Quixote. To my knowledge, the first critic 
who thought of this likeness between the 
Discoverer of America and the Tilter at 
Windmills was Jakob Wassermann. This 
shows that those of us for whom the parallel 
is rich in resonances are not lured by pure 
fancy. Indeed, Christopher Columbus is at 
times so quixotic in every sense of the word, 
the good and the bad, the sublime and the 
ridiculous, that one begins to wonder whether 
Cervantes did not have the navigator in mind 
when throwing on his broad canvas the 
portrait of his immortal Knight. 

But, of course, the surmise is needless. 
Cervantes set alive in Don Quixote a proto- 
type of the Spaniard—ultra-subjective and, 
while shrewd, practical, aware of reality, 
indeed as realistic as any man, nevertheless 
ready to ignore reality, to transcend it, even 
to fight against it in the name of something 
higher, better or simply dearer to his own 
unruly self. From this point of view, Colén 
and Don Quixote are brothers, though one 
was brought forth by nature and the other 
begotten by art. And the galaxy of navi- 
gators and discoverers that come after Colén 
to plough the uncharted seas of the world 
with their fearless prows are also of the same 
brood—all Quixotes whose white sails are but 
slightly altered wings of the windmills the 
Knight of La Mancha was to mistake for 
giants’ arms. 
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The Yugoslav Youth Railway 


by C. G. SMITH 


In the summer of 1947 a project was success- 
fully completed in the heart of Bosnia of 
which very little has been heard outside the 
countries of Eastern Europe. The Yugoslav 
Youth Railway is one of the subjects which 
has claimed little space in English papers, 
partly as a result of the political division of 
Europe, and partly owing to the preoccupa- 
tion of most Western countries with their own 
domestic difficulties. Both geographically 
and economically it is an event of considerable 
interest, and from the social and political 
aspect it is a daring and novel experiment. 
The Yugoslav Government’s first Five-Year 
Plan makes provision for the restoration of the 
country’s economy, and includes the develop- 
ment of industries hitherto either non- 
existent or relatively unimportant. In order 
that the railway system may play its full part 
in the plan, many stretches of narrow-gauge 
track are to be replaced by standard gauge; 
and where new mineral or industrial develop- 
ment requires this, completely new lines are 
to be built. Previously many sections of 
track in the mountainous western portion of 
the country were narrow-gauge, thus neces- 
sitating either the transfer of goods or long 
circuitous hauls to avoid change of gauge. 
The narrow-gauge line which runs from 
Sarajevo, the Bosnian capital, and links up 
with the broad-gauge system at Brod on the 
River Sava, was the only means of communi- 
cation between much of this hitherto under- 
developed region and the eastern part of the 
country with its large towns and the fertile 
agricultural districts along the valleys of the 
Danube and its tributaries. ‘The timber, 
iron and coal of Bosnia were not readily trans- 
portable along such a line in the quantities 
and at the speed required by the Five-Year 
Plan. The replacement of this line by a 
broad-gauge track from Samaé¢ on the Sava 
to Sarajevo was the occasion for the National 
Youth Movement of Yugoslavia to offer to 
supply all the unskilled and part of the skilled 
labour for the task. The shortage of labour 
in the country—a result of heavy losses during 
the war—and the lack of mechanical equip- 
ment were overcome by the employment of 
180,000 school-children over the age of 
fourteen and university students organized 
into work brigades on a territorial basis. 
The brigade usually took its name from 
the town, school or university from which 
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most of its members came. 

The National Youth Movement had al- 
ready gained much experience in this type of 
project as a result of the successful completion 
of a shorter length of new railway track by 
similar methods in the summer of 1946. In 
addition, help had been given on many public 
works in various parts of the country. The 
Sama¢-Sarajevo Youth Railway, however, 
was a much more ambitious effort, and the — 
part played by the young people themselves 
much greater. The total length of track was 
110 miles, and it required the construction of 
five bridges, including one over the Sava 600 
yards in length, four tunnels, and many 
difficult cuttings and embankments. Over 
4300 foreign workers, representing the youth 
of eleven countries, helped on the Railway at 
the invitation of the Yugoslav Youth Move- 
ment. 

The Railway was mainly built along the 
River Bosna which flows in a deep winding 
gorge-like valley for much of the way between 
Sarajevo and its confluence with the Sava 
at Samaé; and it closely follows the old line 
between Sarajevo and Doboj. Owing to 
the greater radius of the curves, however, 
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(Above) A general view of Sarajevo, terminus of the 1947 Yugoslav Youth Railway. Its minarets give this 
important market town, the capital of Bosnia, an almost Oriental appearance. (Below) A group of Yugoslav 


youths tightening bolts on the Railway near the Sava bridge in the flatter terrain between Samac and Doby 


(Above) A youth brigade 
at work piling masonry 
to complete the Rail- 
way embankment along 
the River Bosna. Note 
the healthy condition of the 
young workers, and re- 
liance on manual labour 
(Right) The village of 
Vranduk set in the Bosna 
valley amidst mountain- 
ous country: the British 
brigade camp and the 
longest tunnel on the 
line were both near here 


more cutting, tunnelling and 
bridging was required to follow 
the twisting river than for the 
narrow-gauge line, so that as 
an engineering feat it was more 
difficult. Only the first thirty 
miles of the new Railway from 
Samaé to Doboj, across the flatter 
terrain of the Sava valley, could 
be described as easy railway con- 
struction. 

The climate demanded that 
most of the work be completed 
by the end of November at the 
latest, since by that date much 
of the country through which 
the line passes is deep in snow, 
and the rivers are frozen. For 
a similar reason work could not 
commence before May. The 
weather in the summer montus 
is, however, almost ideal. The 
rain falls in short heavy thunder- 
storms, and the ground rarely 
remains muddy and wet for long 
since the temperature approaches 
100 degrees Fahrenheit on most 
days. Owing to the heat the 
afternoons were usually periods 
_of rest, except for those shock 
brigades whose members worked 
more than the normal six hours 
a day. Work started at five or 
six a.m. and continued until mid- 
day in most brigades. 

The district through which the 
Railway passes is one of the most 
backward in Yugoslavia. The 
chief occupation, agriculture, is 
very badly in need of improve- 
ment. In some areas more than 
fifty per cent of the people are 
Moslem, and cling tenaciously to their old 
customs and dress. 
appearance of the people even more back- 
ward, and one is reminded of Turkey before 
the Kemalist reforms. The increased im- 
portance this region will assume as a result 
of the development made possible by the 
Railway, and the impact of new ideas brought 
by the thousands of young workers from 
Belgrade and the more advanced provinces 
of Yugoslavia, are rapidly changing the 
outlook of the local population. ‘The sense 
that the Railway is a pioneering feat was thus 
strengthened, and the young people engaged 
in its construction were able to feel that they 
were actually doing something bold and new 
which would have obvious and permanent 
value. 

The enthusiasm of youth is probably more 


This tends to make the - 


Five bridges were built during the construction of the Youth 
Railway. They are mainly of the wooden trestle type owing 
to lack of steel, but will be replaced by steel structures later 


easily captured by this spirit than by any 
other. In a more advanced and _ highly 
developed country such as Britain it is 
difficult to imagine the type of task which 
might capture this feeling that one is so 
obviously building a brave new world. ‘The 
very lack of machinery added to the feeling of 
the individual that he was directly respons- 
ible for a part of the National Plan and 
simplified the issue, while the organization of 
large bodies of youth into brigades working 
almost shoulder to shoulder gave a feeling of 
comradeship and strength. ‘Thus the social 
as well as the geographical background of the 
whole project was essentially East European, 
and very different from our own. 

Leisure activities were organized within the 
brigades to cover education, sport, music, 
dancing, drama, art and also political in- 
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doctrination. Much stress was laid on the 
participation of representatives of the foreign 
youth brigades in these activities, and ex- 
change visits to Yugoslav and other brigades 
were arranged. In fact, when I think of the 
Youth Railway it will always be these spare- 
time activities which I shall first remember. 
I shall never forget the welcome given to our 
party by the Greek brigade on the night of 
our arrival. They slapped us on the back, 
wrung our hands, chaired us and even threw 
some of us in the air in sheer joy. Even if the 
motives were political it was good fun. With- 
in a few minutes they had initiated us into the 
mysteries of the Kolo, a Yugoslay national 
dance performed by all linking hands in a 
circle and stamping around in time with the 
music of a piano accordion or whatever in- 
strument was to hand. ‘These dances all had 
their songs, consisting of a chorus repeated 
after every verse of one or two lines, which 
were sung lustily as we danced around a 
blazing bonfire. On occasions modern ball- 
room dances crept into these evening gather- 
ings. 

Other experiences which I shall long re- 


member are evening concerts, such as the one 
given by the members of the Belgrade Opera 
Company in an open-air theatre near our 
camp on a beautiful summer evening, and 
the fine recital of Slav folk songs they gave. 
An experience of yet another kind was the 
opening of the first section of the Railway 
by the Minister of Communications at Doboj. 
Here I listened for nearly three hours to 
speeches I could not understand, but which 
drew forth repeated slogans and cheers from 
the audience of youth brigades. ‘This cheer- 
ing was of the organized type reminiscent of 
American college football yells, and at times 
appeared almost too much for the govern- 
ment officials on the large raised platform 
festooned with banners and the pictures of 
Stalin and Tito. 

School classes for the backward children 
were given by their more advanced com- 
rades. Medical, engineering, mining and 
other technical students were wherever pos- 
sible employed in their own occupations on 
the Railway. Their slogan: “We build the 
Railway, The Railway builds us’’, expresses 
this aspect of the project very well. 


A Czechoslovak youth brigade at dinner. Appetiies of workers on the Railway were hearty: the food 
was ample but plain. Meals were taken under a wooden shelter or, weather permitting, in the open 


School classes for the backward children were given by their more advanced comrades. 
organized activities occupied much of their time after the day's work on the Railway was finished 


There appeared to be a willing acceptance 
of the principle of the direction of labour, 
although theoretically all the youth engaged 
on the Railway were volunteers. It did not 
strike them that the fact that they received 
very much larger rations was in any way a 
means of indirect pressure. It was admitted 
that social ostracism at least would result if 
any boy or girl failed to take part in the 
project. While there was thus no attempt 
to hide the fact that a certain amount of 
pressure was employed for labour conscrip- 
tion, the fact that military training was given 
in the brigades was glossed over and indeed 
not officially mentioned, although this could 
be quite openly observed on many occasions. 
At present we in Great Britain view industrial 
conscription with more alarm than the exist- 
ence of ‘Cadet Forces’ or full military con- 
scription. ‘This is an interesting contrast in 
outlook which the Yugoslav authorities ap- 
peared to ignore. 

If the success of an enterprise of this nature 
is to be judged by the results achieved, then 
full marks must be given to the Yugoslav 
Youth Organization and the various govern- 


Many such 


ment departments associated with the Youth 
Railway. The line was completed and the 
first train ran from Samaé to Sarajevo some 
two weeks ahead of schedule. The experi- 
ence gained by the young people involved, 
their enthusiasm and faith in the future of 
their country, the pride and joy in working 
for the successful completion of part of the 
Five-Year Plan, would appear to be addi“ 
tional justification for the novel methods by 
which the Railway was built. The oppor-- 
tunities thus afforded for increased contact 
between youth from various parts of a typi-’ 
cally multi-national Balkan country cannot, 
but help to overcome the older racial sus-* 
picions which have caused so much division’ 
in the past. The very name Sarajevo is a 
reminder of the potential discord springing 
from such unrest. The social and cultural 
standards of the more backward peoples are 
also improved by this contact. Similarly the 
participation of youth from other countries is 
a factor of great potential value in fostering 
international understanding. 

Unfortunately there were also features 
which would call for considerable criticism 
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from the average citizen of most of the older 
democracies. Many of the educational and 
cultural activities were of an openly political 
character, and that meant the recognition of 
only one political system and party. In fact 
no opportunity was lost to put over a piece 
of propaganda. (‘Free discussion’ was 
allowed, but this appeared to be limited to 
the interpretation of the broad. lines of a 
previously-laid-down plan. Every rally held 
to celebrate a new event on the Railway, 
-such as the departure of a brigade, the com- 
pletion of a bridge or a section of track, took 
on the character of a political meeting at 
which scenes of almost religious fervour 
were to be witnessed, involving cheer leaders, 
the mass chanting of slogans, and organized 
hand-clapping. 

Finally, the fact that the foreign brigades 
were mainly drawn from East European 
countries with systems of government similar 
to Yugoslavia, and their members organized 
in a similar semi-military manner, shows that 
the scheme was not truly international in 
character, and that all the participants were 
not volunteers. The British brigade, all the 
members of which were volunteers, was 
not by any means a well-balanced body, 
representative of the leading youth move- 
ments of the country. It had a majority 
of very determined and convinced Com- 
munists and like-minded individuals. No 


brigade from the U.S.A. was present, and _ 


Canada was represented by a small number 
of young Yugoslav-Canadians from families 
who have recently been encouraged to return 
to Yugoslavia after an intensive propaganda 
campaign conducted from Belgrade. ‘The 
only foreign brigades of a reasonably non- 
political character were those from the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The Youth Railway afforded to the young 
people of Yugoslavia an opportunity to play 
a valuable and important part in the first 
Five-Year Plan, and by their hard work and 
enthusiasm they achieved a remarkable feat, 
which is all the more surprising to us in the 
very different background of life in Britain. 
The physical part of the project was un- 
doubtedly a success. In other respects the 
Railway is a challenge. In its wider impli- 
cations it probably strengthened the present 
Yugoslav Government, and the association 
of Eastern European countries. It could 
have been the opportunity for a larger and 
more representative body of British youth to 
get to understand more of the social and 
political aspects of life in Eastern Europe 
today, and at the same time give to Yugoslav 
youth a better understanding of our own 
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viewpoint. A series of similar projects in 
other countries could be made the means of 
much wider contact between the youth of 
all nations and help to promote mutual 
understanding. If they were sponsored by 
UNESCO, suspicion of political bias might 
be eliminated. If such schemes are to be- 
come identified with a certain political out- 
look, they will only result in mass rallies of 


like-minded delegations from one bloc of 


Powers, and at the best be the subject of un- 
favourable comment in the newspapers of 
other countries. 

In considering whether such methods 
would be a success in England, the more com- 
plex and advanced industrial and agricul- 
tural structure of this country must be taken 
into account, as well as the national char- 
acter of the people. What may succeed in 
primitive Bosnia with Slav peoples may not 
be at all suited to conditions in Great Britain. 
In a sense the Yugoslav task is simpler than 
ours because it is more obvious and the work 
mainly constructional. They-are still in the 
pioneering stage. The Editor of the Christian 
News-Letter has put this point well: 


The enduring popularity of Daniel Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe is due to the presence in all of us 
of the Crusoe instincts. We all build in our 
childhood houses in trees furnished with infinite 
care and taste by careful pickings from the 
garden shed and the rubbish dump. Nothing 
equals the thrill of this kind of building. But 
when the fabrication is finished the fun of the 
game has gone and we sit down disconsolately, 
wondering what we do with our finished house. 
That is the story of civilized societies. You want 
a railway; you have the willing people, and you 
make it. There the Slavs have it over the 
Anglo-Saxons. The question what you do 
when you have got your railway and the thou- 
sand and one other things, material and cultural, 
that make up a civilized society, lies in the future 
and does not have to be thought about. What 
we are finding out in this country now is that it 
takes just as much hard struggle, individual 
effort and sacrifice to maintain what others in 
the past have built for us and adapt what they 
have left to present needs, as to build it in the 
first place. It is a far more humdrum task. It 
is much more exciting to shovel sand and blast 
rock for the sake of your country than to give up 
smoking to save dollars or work on Saturday 
mornings. To teach an illiterate to read is one 
of the most thrilling experiences in human com- 
munication, but when there aren’t any more 
illiterates the question becomes one of what 
people are to read—and this by comparison is 
just a dreary headache. 


The problems the older countries are facing 
today are those which the Yugoslavs will have 
to meet in the future, 


People in Macedonia 


Notes and Photographs by NANCY JENKINS 


The village priest: a link in the one historic chain that binds the races of Macedonia—the Orthodox 
Church, forged in Byzantium, whence the light of Christianity and civilization spread to the barbaric 
Slavs. During 500 years of subjection to the Turks, the Church’s influence remained a living force 


The resilient Greek has come up smiling after many blows. In the seaboard of Macedonia his ancient predomin- 
ance was reinforced in 1923 by refugees from Asia Minor, through the exchange of populations between Greece 
and Turkey. Still today he represents the sea, whose child he is, and all its commerce with the outer world 


Seyond the Greek frontier, in the high inland region of Yugoslav Macedonia, dwell many hardy Serbs, whose an- 
stors ruled an empire extending from the Aegean to the Danube. By tradition a peasant and tiller of the 
nil, he wears a fur cap and stout leather jerkin to protect him from the rigours of the Macedonian climate 


Among the minor communities of both Yugoslav and Bulgarian Macedonia, the Moslems are distinguished by detail. 
of dress, such as the turban, which have now been abandoned by the Turks who introduced them. Few of these 
Moslems speak Turkish: they retained their Slavonic dialects even when they adopted the conqueror’s religion 


are the Vlachs. Descended from the pre-Slavonic inhabitant. 
move seasonally with their flocks between mountar 


rs made travel difficult, they wandered freely through the Balkan countrie 


Another minority, found throughout Macedoma, 
and speaking a Romance dialect, these nomadic shepherds 


and plain. Until modern frontve 


There has always been ‘‘trouble in the Balkans”; and the frontiers which stand for nationalism have also, 
since the revival of separate Balkan states, stood for international war, especially in Macedonia. War means 
widows—here is one who suffers doubly, for her sons are fighting on opposite sides, Greek against Greek 


For centuries armed bands have fought in Macedonia: at one time in rebellion against the Turkish Empire, 
and later in an attempt to achieve Macedonian autonomy. The present conflict 1s merely an incident in the 
strategy of distant Powers whose peripheral lines of pressure meet in the mountains of Greek Macedonia 
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A young woman and child at a political demonstration in Greek Macedonia near the Albanian border. Speech ' 
in Macedonia may not everywhere be free, but nowhere does it lack volume or vigour. Across the Balkan 
Srontiers, as well as within them, the war of words continues: may it not again develop into a Shooting war! 


The Falkland Islands 


Dependencies Survey 


by SURGEON-COMMANDER E. W. BINGHAM, O.B.E., R.N. 


Surgeon-Commander Bingham was in command of the Survey in 1946-7. Since the following article 
was written Argentina and Chile have both taken action to intensify their territorial claims to a 


large part of British Antarctica. 


At the time of our going to press, February 28, daily reports 


from many sources regarding the development of the controversy are providing ‘front-page’ news 


Tue North Pole is in the midst of a frozen 
ocean: the South Pole is on top of a plateau 
10,000 feet high in the midst of an icebound 
continent—Antarctica—half as large again as 
the United States or Australia. Very few 
details are known about the interior of this 
continent: about the topography of its moun- 
tains and valleys, or about its geology—what 
reserves of precious minerals it may not con- 
ceal. Moreover, just as our weather in the 
north temperate zone is largely determined 
by climatic events around the North Pole, so 
also meteorologists in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Argentina and Chile keep their 
‘weather eye’ open in the direction of 
Antarctica. Finally, the most direct air 
routes between certain of these countries lie 
across the frozen heart of the southern 
continent. 

British explorers were early afoot in 
Antarctica; and they are still pioneering. A 
large part of their present efforts is concen- 
trated in the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
—a string of islands and bases which, as the 
name implies, are administratively dependent 
on that isolated but important part of the 
British Empire, the Falkland Islands. Port 
Stanley, the capital, is the ‘home base’ from 
which expeditions leave for the south to carry 
out their work in the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies. 

On leaving Port Stanley and before reach- 
ing the Antarctic you must cross one of the 
most tempestuous seas in the world. Having 
left the dreaded Cape Horn well on your star- 
board quarter you are suddenly rewarded by 
the glorious scenery of the South Shetland 
Islands, with their rugged ice-capped moun- 
tain peaks separated by broken heavily 
crevassed glaciers. If you are lucky you may, 
in passing, see the birth of an iceberg. It is 
an awe-inspiring sight to see an immense 
piece of ice suddenly break off from the cliff 
edge, tumble into the sea with a roar like 
thunder and, having reached a state of equi- 


librium, float out to sea to become a menace 
to navigation. Rounding Cape Melville you 
enter Bransfield Strait and find yourself in the 
region of the more northern bases of the Falk- 
land Islands Dependencies Survey, an expedi- 
tion which has been carrying on its work 
continuously since 1943. 

The Dependencies include such a scattered 
collection of islands in addition to the main- 
land that it is difficult to chose the best sites 
from which to carry on the varied activities 
of the expedition. These activities include 
survey, scientific and economic research, 
meteorology and routine administration. 

Bases have now been established at various 
sites from the South Orkneys in the north to 
Marguerite Bay in the south, so spaced as to 
form an efficient network linked by wireless 
communication. Owing to the inaccessible 
coastline only two bases are situated on the 
mainland, the most northern of these being at 
Hope Bay from which one can see the lonely 
islands D’Urville, Joinville and others across 
Antarctic Sound. Constant care is needed 
while navigating in this area as a strong tide 
sweeps through the Sound bringing with it at 
times vast areas of heavy pack-ice on its way 
to the north from the Weddell Sea. 

The base at Hope Bay enables the expedi- 
tion to carry out exploratory trips into the 
vast hinterland forming the western boundary 
of the Weddell Sea; during the past two years 
many such trips have been made, using dog 
teams and sledges, which resulted in greatly 
increased knowledge of this area and its 
geological formation. 

In Bransfield Strait lies that remarkable 
formation, Deception Island, which appears 
to be a solid round-shaped island; but on 
passing through a narrow rift in the moun- 
tainous coastline you suddenly emerge into a 
vast inland harbour which was once an 
active volcanic crater. In one corner of this 
great harbour lies Port Foster, an old whaling 
station, with its collection of derelict buildings 
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nestling at the foot of the mountain slopes. 
The surrounding beaches are thickly littered 
with sun-bleached whalebone, evidence of 
the lucrative efforts of bygone days. Here 
also the Survey has a base. 

Still further down the coast lies Port Lock- 
roy, the site of another of the expedition’s 
bases, to reach which one passes through 
what must be some of the most magnificent 
scenery in the world. The ship steams down 
narrow lanes of brilliantly blue water, and is 
dwarfed by the towering peaks and precipi- 
tous icy slopes on either side. At times it is 
impossible to see how the ship can possibly 
get out of the channel she is in without re- 
tracing her route, but suddenly a break in the 
ice-wall appears and, swinging 90°, she is 
able to continue, finally rounding a point 
to find the base, built on a small island in 
a bay at the foot of the magnificent Mount 
Francis. i. 

Not far south of Port Lockroy we find yet 
another base situated on one of the Argentine 
Islands, and here, in addition to the scientific 
work, there is the added industry of dog 
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breeding. It is at this base that the future 
teams for the survey parties will be bred and 
trained. ‘This group of islands with its many 
narrow channels and sheltered coves offers 
excellent breeding facilities for seals, thus 
providing a plentiful supply of easily obtained 
dog food, a most essential point to be con- 
sidered when choosing a site for a dog farm in 
the Antarctic. 

As previously stated, the bases are linked by 
wireless communication. This enables the 
leader of the Survey to keep a watching brief 
on and coordinate the work at all of them. 
He receives daily meteorological reports from 
every base which he in turn passes on to Port 
Stanley, making it possible for the Meteoro- 
logical Officer there to produce a more 
accurate synoptic chart of the South Atlantic. 
These meteorological reports to be of any 
use must be accurate in detail and timing 
and include as much data as_ possible. 
This means monotonous and often hard work 
on the part of the scientist in charge of the 
post. 

During a heavy blizzard the observer often 
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(Above) Mount William, as seen from the Port Lockroy base house, one of many established by the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies Survey. (Below) A Survey ship at anchor in Whalers Bay, an offshoot of the larger har- 


bour occupying the centre of Deception Island. The buildings and oil tanks denote an abandoned whaling station 


has no little difficulty in finding his way 
through the blinding snow to his observation 
point where the Stevenson screen—a large 
slatted box-like affair on a pedestal—shelters 
the thermometers. ‘This screen must be - 
situated well away from the house or other 
large obstacles and from it there should be 
an uninterrupted view in all directions. It 
will be realized, therefore, that the point is an 
exposed one. On reaching the screen the 
observer has to read his thermometers, re- 
setting some of them, which may mean taking 
off his heavy mitts, thus risking frost-bite. 
Then again he has to inspect his other instru- 
ments and may find his anemometer cups 
clogged with snow; so these must be cleared, 
and, finally, he has to find his way back to the 
house, by no means as easy as it sounds. 
When darkness is added to his troubles the 
discomfort of these observations in bad 
weather may be considerable, particularly if 
he stumbles over or into constantly forming 
new snow drifts. 

One is liable to forget these details and take 
the finished weather report for granted, with- 
out thinking of the constant work at far off 
outposts which went into producing it. Yes, 
the observer’s work is never finished, as each 
detail has to be recorded and tabulated, and 
finally a graph drawn to illustrate the results at 
a glance. Then, on suitable days, hydrogen- 
filled balloons are set free and studied as they 
ascend so that the upper air currents can be 
recorded. 

The other scientists are also busy, each with 
his own particular subject. The surveyors are 
anxious to produce new maps, if possible of 
virgin territory. ‘This they do on the long 
sledging journeys, but between trips there is 
much detailed work to be done in the country 
around the base. 

The geologist also gets an opportunity to 
study in detail the rock formations of the base 
area, doubtless always hopeful that he may 
make some striking discovery. On a sledging 
trip he must be content to obtain specimens 
from any rocky outcrops which can con- 
veniently be reached from the route. Up on 
the high inland plateau he is usually dis- 
appointed, as experience has shown this 
whole area to be almost completely covered 
by ice and snow except near the coast. 

Animal life in the Dependencies is sur- 
prisingly abundant, so there is much work 
for the biologist. The South Polar seas are 
among the richest in animal life in the world. 
At two of the expedition bases thousands of 
sea elephants may be seen on the beaches 
during the moulting season. Seals and whales 
abound while the bird life, at any rate in the 


(Opposite) Members of a 
survey party halted for observa- 
tion, having man-hauled their 
equipment to Wall Mountain 
near Port Lockroy. The tri- 
pod was erected so that a 
‘plane table’ map could be 
constructed. (Above) A camp 
at Snow Hill Island. The hut 
in the background was built 
by Nordenskjéld in 1902 and 
provisions were found there 
in good condition in 1946. A 
fall on this hard snow, cor- 
rugated by strong winds, can 
be very damaging to man or 
sledge. (Below) A meteorolo- 
gist observes the ascent of 
a hydrogen balloon, thus ob- 
laining data about the air 
currents at various levels 


(Above) Using sledges and 
dog teams, survey parties tra- 
velled far afield on compass 
traverses, fixing their posi 

tzon accurately at intervals 
with a theodolite, and meas- 
uring the distances travelled 
by means of a bicycle wheel 
mounted with a cyclometer. 
(Left) Skzsorsnow-shoes are 
essential on soft, deep snow. 
As temperatures are too low 
Sor the usual-hard ski-boots, 
seal-skin ones are worn, and 
are slipped into the ‘winter 
bindings’, strong canvas 
outer boots with leather soles 
and heels, attached to the skis 


summer, is varied and extensive, with the 
penguin mainly in evidence. 

The most southern base of the Survey is 
situated near Neny Fjord in Marguerite Bay. 
The site for the base was chosen because from 
it there is a route to the high plateau of the 
Graham Land peninsula. Along the whole 
length of this peninsula there are very few 
places from which the plateau can be reached, 
and even these few known routes present 
great difficulties to sledging parties. The 
only way up is via the glaciers flowing down 
the valleys from the plateau, which varies 
from 5000 to 8000 feet in height, and these fast- 
flowing glaciers are in places heavily crevassed 
and in other places twisted into tumbled 
masses of ice interspersed by yawning pits. 

Before a sledging party sets out to explore 
the plateau and the regions beyond, the wise 
leader first establishes a depot on the plateau 
so that when the journey finally starts the 
party will be able to cover this treacherous 
approach rapidly with light loads. Once on 
the plateau, travel is easier over smoother 
surfaces, but experience has shown that the 
opportunities for survey are drastically limited 
by the high percentage of days on which 
visibility is negligible. Many sledging days 
are therefore wasted, and it is on these occa- 
sions that one appreciates the comfort of 
modern camping equipment. 

The double-walled pyramid tent is proof 
against the high winds experienced in these 
latitudes, mainly due to the fact that the 
outer skin has a two-foot-wide flap all round. 
On this flap snow is heaped and patted down 
so that it freezes to the surrounding snow, 
thus preventing the wind from getting under 
the tent. A similar flap from the inner skin 
turns inwards so that the occupants of the 
tent act as an additional anchor. For insula- 
tion there is a waterproof ground sheet, each 
man, in addition, having his own oiled canvas 
strip and on this a reindeer skin with the hair 
upwards, and finally his sleeping bag, consist- 
ing of an inner and outer quilted eiderdown 
bag large enough to enable him to get com- 
pletely inside. Between the two occupants sits 
the primus stove and at the foot of the tent 
the grub box, while between their heads is a 
candle. At the apex of the tent looped tapes 
enable the men to hang up their foot-gear, 
gloves, etc., to benefit from the dry air before 
it passes out through the ventilating tube 
which runs directly from the inner tent to the 
outer air, thus leaving unbroken the insulat- 
ing air lock between the two tents. The only 
entrance is a sleeve-like opening low down in 
the tent wall. 

Before the men retire for the night the 
paraffin can, snow blocks for the water supply, 


and the dog whips and other paraphernalia 
are placed between the tents so as to be 
readily accessible. These may not sound 
elaborate arrangements, but after a hard 
day’s sledging it is amazing how comfortably 
content one feels reclining in a sleeping bag 
writing up the diary by the light of a candle 
and listening to the hiss of the primus stove as 
the smell of cooking pemmican stimulates the 
appetite. One lives only for the comfort of 
the moment, oblivious of the frigid desolation 
outside the tent walls. 

The base house at Neny Fjord is typical of 
its kind, being a wooden structure brought 
from England with every piece of the frame- 
work ready scarfed to fit into position. Before 
the outer and inner tongued and grooved 
boarding is added the complete framework 
is lined with damp-resisting tarred paper, 
and inside this with aluminium foil sheeting 
which gives extremely good insulation. The 
windows, which are of the casement type, are 
double, with a three-inch gap between them. 
The roof is covered with roofing felt, the 
whole forming a comfortable weather-tight 
dwelling-house which, for extra security, is 
wired down to iron spikes cemented into the 
surrounding rocks. 

A common bunkroom serves also as the 
dining- and living-room, the only other room 
being the workshop. ‘The kitchen, which is a 
partitioned recess of the main living-room, 
boasts a modern heat-conservation range, and 
the members of the base, who take weekly 
turns at cooking, make full use of the generous 
and varied rations supplied to produce some 
very ambitious meals, not hesitating to at- 
tempt even cakes. Christmas-time means, of 
course, a special effort, and I have seen some 
truly magnificent fully decorated cakes at 
this season of the year. It must not be 
thought that it is necessary always to live on 
tinned meats since seal meat can be obtained 
in abundance, and a well-cooked roast of 
crab-eater seal takes a lot of beating. Dried 
egg powder has greatly improved Antarctic 
diet, but it should not be overlooked that 
penguin eggs can be obtained in large 
numbers, and these make excellent eating 
though they may not look as inviting as 
hen eggs. 

We had at Neny Fjord a small experi- 
mental greenhouse heated by hot-water 
pipes from the workshop stove. In this we 
succeeded in growing lettuce, radish, cress, 
and produced an excellent display of pansies, 
stocks and hyacinths, and we hope, in the 
light of the experience gained, to be able to 
increase the crops considerably in the future. 
As there was no soil available we had to be 
content to use some of the volcanic ash from 
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The remains of the hut 
built by some of Nordensk- 
jold’s party when stranded 
at Hope Bay over forty 
years ago. Should an ex- 
pedition lose ts ship and 
stores, it can live ‘off the 
country’ by remaining near 
the coast where seals and 
penguins are available; 
but first a shelter must be 
built of local materials. 
Lf all goes well, however, 
comfortable, well-made 


—houses, such as the one 
at Neny Fjord, can now 
be constructed from timber 
brought from England, 
ready cut to fit into posi- 
tion. Before the outer and 
inner tongued and grooved 
boarding 1s added the com- 
plete framework 1s lined 
with tarred paper, and in- 
side this with aluminium 
foil sheeting, which gives 
excellent insulation. The 
roof is covered with— 


—roofing felt heavily bat- 
tened against the winter 
winds. An experimental 
greenhouse, also erected 
here, and heated by pipes 
from the workshop stove, 
proved that flowers and 
vegetables could be grown 
in the Antarctic. Violas 
contrasted vividly with 
the perpetual whiteness 
out of doors, while cress, 
lettuce and radishes pro- 
vided many a fresh salad 
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young huskies 1s needed. The puppies are hardy and easy to rear and make fascinating charges 


Deception Island into which was run care- 
fully prepared salt solutions. The results 
seemed to prove that the proportions of our 
solutions were correct. 

It would be unjust indeed were I to omit 
mention of the huskies who made it possible 
for us to carry out the sledging programme of 
the expedition. Although constant attention 
to detail is necessary to get the best from these 
magnificent animals, yet it is a marvel to me 
how completely adequate they are in them- 
selves for life in these regions, their heavy, 
close-set, hairy coats enabling them to with- 
stand the lowest temperatures and merely by 
curling up in a tight ball to ignore the fiercest 
blizzard even though it may last for days. 
They set a praiseworthy example by the 
exuberance of their friendly welcome when 
you visit them after having kept them 
tethered in the open throughout perhaps a 
three-day-long howling gale which may have 
completely buried them on three or four 
occasions. It is remarkable, too, in what a 
casual manner they breed, rearing their 
families of hardy, fascinating puppies under 
the most adverse conditions. _In the Ant- 
arctic it is certainly a case of the survival of 
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the fittest and here the husky not only sur- 
vives but thrives. 
As I said at the beginning of this article, the 


Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey has 


been functioning since 1943, and it is hoped to 
continue this work indefinitely. An annual 
relief ship is therefore required so that the bases 
can be maintained. For the past two seasons 
the little Trepassey, a small wooden ship from 
Newfoundland of some 300 tons, did yeoman 
service for the expedition, but increased com- 
mitments made it necessary to use a larger 
vessel. This season another wooden ship of 
1200 tons displacement has been obtained. 
During the late war, she was employed as a 
boom defence ship, but now she has been 
converted to our uses and renamed John Biscoe 
in honour of an early Antarctic explorer of 
that name. With 650 tons cargo capacity 
and accommodation for fifty souls she should 
prove an excellent expedition ship, particu- 
larly as her diesel engines with electric pro- 
pulsion unit give her an extensive range. As 
I write she is reaching the Antarctic where 
she will be given a warm welcome as she 
carries mail for the men there whose last 
mail reached them some twelve months ago. 
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ntarctic expedition for a constant supply of 
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Swiss Army recruits at work outside the barracks of the Light Troops at Thun, Canton of Berne 


“Gop help Switzerland if ever we should have 
a civil war,” said the official from the War 
Ministry, as we gazed across the pleasant 
terrain of the Bernese countryside. ‘‘This 
paradise could become.a hell.” 

He spoke jestingly. To the Swiss, war is 
a phenomenon peculiar to other countries. 
But his words were not short of the truth. 
Although comically improbable, civil war 
could make of this sweet and contented 
Switzerland a no-man’s-land of trained and 
efficient killers. For every male aged over 
twenty is armed, and until the age of forty- 
eight must keep in training as a marksman. 

“‘Indispensables’ provide the exception to 
military service. In this class come members 
of the Federal Council, the Chancellor of 
the Confederation, and prison warders and 
governors, as well as priests who are not 
incorporated as chaplains. Customs and 


police officials, too, are exempt, but only 
after initial training at a Recruit School. 
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There are few young men who wish to be 
exempted from compulsory military train- 
ing, for the army has been incorporated 
into the national life with such a marked 
degree of success that considerable social 
stigma attaches to anyone who is not a 
soldier, and special taxes are imposed on all 
those exempted from military service up to 
the age of forty-eight. 

‘Army’ is not a word the Swiss like. ‘They 
prefer to call it the militia, a term which also 
embraces the national chain of shooting clubs 
which are the backbone of the system. In 
fact, it is a citizen army; for with the excep- 
tion of a small corps of instructors, there are 
no professional soldiers in Switzerland. The 
terms of the Confederation expressly forbid 
the maintenance of a regular army. Accord- 
ingly, there is no military caste. ‘The people 
are the army, and the army is Everyman’s 
Club. 

This happy state of affairs is responsible for 


(Right) Recruits muster 
for ‘general appeal’, the 
Swiss Army equivalent of 
roll call. Once drafted into 
a company at a Recruit 
School, each man can spend 
the balance of his life in 
getting to know the rest 
(unless he wishes to be- 
come an officer or N.C.O.), 

for the basis of the Swiss 
system 1s compact groups 
of men who are familiar 
with one another and well 
aware of their indwidual 
qualities and limitations 


Military service begins for 
the Swiss at the age of 
twenty, physical and in- 
telligence tests varying 
little from British practice. 
(Left) Recruit Hofer, 
in civil life a_ post- 
office clerk in the Bernese 
village of Signau, is 
learning to shoot while 
undergoing seventeen weeks 
of military training at 
the Berne Recruit School. 
Both rifle and equipment, 
issued on his arrival, now 
belong to him permanently 
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(Above) His per od of mil- 
itary training completed, 
the soldier marches home 
over the sun-baked cobbled 


streets along which he 
went forth as a_ recruit 
more than four months ago. 
(Left) A few minutes later 
citrzen-soldier Hofer of the 
Swiss Army is greeting 
his proud mother. She had 


kissed a youth good-bye; 
a man returns in his place 


a marked difference of outlook in the average 
young Swiss recruit compared with his 
British counterpart. In Switzerland, the 
advent of military service is looked upon not 
as a necessary evil to be grumbled about and 
tolerated, but as initiation into the larger, 
social world of adult cameraderie. 

' In the first week of each year, press and 
poster announcements advise recruits of the 
time and place of their service. Initial train- 
ing is carried out at Recruit Schools in courses 
of seventeen weeks’ duration, many of which 
are given each year for the different arms 
all over the country. 

While on service, the soldier’s civil pay is 
made up to about 85 per cent (within certain 
limits) by the Verdienst- und Lohn-Ausgleichskasse 
(Compensation Pay Office), which operates 
as a form of national insurance with employer 
and employee paying equal contributions. 

After his seventeen weeks of training are 
completed, the recruit goes home with his 
rifle and equipment. And now, 
having reached man’s estate, and 
with his official service book in 
his pocket, he can—indeed must 
—join a shooting club. 

The shooting club is an in- 
stitution so typically Swiss as to 
defy comparison. Its position is 
unique. While membership for 
all men under forty is compulsory, 
it has become so successfully in- 
tegrated into the social life of the 
country that membership is no 
bugbear, but often a badge of 
distinction. 

Every club has an elected 
president, whose job it is to 
make returns of each member’s 
shooting record. If a member’s 
shooting average shows a serious 
decline, he is called up for one 
day’s training without pay. For 
non-attendance at the club 
throughout the year, a man is 
liable to be called up for an extra 
three days’ training without pay. 

Members attend club functions 
on an average of three times a 
year: perhaps once for a com- 
petitive shoot, and twice for big 
inter-club, or inter-canton con- 
tests, which by conventional 
observance have become social 
events. Most clubs, however, can 
show a solid core of ‘regulars’, 
keen marksmen who attend every 
week. Ammunition for all com- 
petitive shoots is supplied free, 


and ammunition for any purpose can be 
purchased by members through the clubs at 
60 per cent of the normal retail price. 

There are, three main divisions of the 
militia: the Elite, for men between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-two; the Landwehr for men 
between thirty-three and forty; and the Land- 
sturm for the forty-one to forty-eights. In- 
cluded in the latter are certain auxiliary 
services for men up to sixty years of age and 
others who, for physical reasons, are unable to 
serve in the other categories. 

While in the Elite, all citizens must attend 
seven military refresher courses of three weeks 
spread over a period of twelve years. Later, 
in the Landwehr the soldier has one more 
refresher course to attend, while N.C.O.’s 
have three. 

Although there is no ‘officer class’, it is con- 
sidered ‘socially desirable’ for prominent 
families to have at least one member of com- 
missioned rank. Ranks range from appointé 


While his mother hangs out the washing, citizen-soldier Hofer 
cleans his Karabiner 31, standard Swiss Army weapon and an 
international prize-winner as the most efficient all-round rifle 
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(Above) Company Sergeant- Major 
Rohrer conducts the Commanding 
Officer of Berne Recruit School 
on a tour of inspection. Having 
completed his initial training 
and attended an N.C'.O. school, 
he 1s instructing a new batch 
of recruits on a_ seventeen-week 
course. (Right) A leutenant, a 
corporal and a civilian (who is 
also an army lieutenant) chat 
together informally over cigar- 
ettes during an duty hour 
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an Officers’ School, where they 


“certificate of capacity’ before 


(lance-corporal) to colonel-com- 
mander-of-an-army-corps. In 
case of a mobilization of the 
army, the Federal Assembly 
nominates one of the officers of 
the rank of commander-in-chief 
of a division or army corps as 
general. Such an elected general 
is Commander-in-Chief of the 
Swiss Army. 

‘A private or appointé selected 
to be an N.C.O. must attend an 
N.C.O.’s School for a three-week 
course, followed by another seven- 
teen weeks at the Recruit School 
with a new batch of recruits, 
serving as a corporal in charge 
of a section. There is no 
further course for higher non- 
commissioned ranks (promotion 
comes on merit) except in the case 
of sergeant-majors and quarter- 


Commissioned ranks are se- 
lected from the corporals, and 
attend a sixteen-week course at 


are known as ‘aspirants’. On 
completion they must obtain a 


going on to a Recruit School for 
a further seventeen weeks in their 
new Officer status. Promotion to 
first heutenant is automatic after 
five years. To become a captain 
the lieutenant must attend a 
three-week technical course, a 
four-week tactical course, plus 
three weeks in command of a company of 
N.C.O.’s before going again to a Recruit 
School for seventeen weeks as officer com- 
manding a full company. 

The captain is the kingpin of the company. 
He is the grand administrator of his 200 men, 
and Everybody’s Adviser. ‘Though ‘socially 
desirable’, it is a position that can be filled 
successfully by few busy men, as the work, 
even in civil life, carries many social responsi- 
bilities. The captain is expected to take a 
fatherly interest in the private affairs of his 
company. His correspondence will contain 
invitations to act as best man at weddings, 
requests for advice, notifications of change of 
address. All queries regarding service must 
be addressed to the captain. For this heavy 
burden of additional work, he receives no pay. 
While on service, a captain is paid 11 francs 
a day plus 1 franc clothing allowance (as 
against a private’s pay on active service of 
2 francs a day). 


Colonel Fager, Commanding Officer of the Berne Recruit School 


Though there are seldom more than a few 
thousand men in uniform at the same time, 
and the military estimates have never ex- 
ceeded roughly three per cent of the national 
income, this citizen army can boast a strength 
startling to the foreign observer. At two days’ 
notice, 550,000 men can be mobilized, a force 
numerically superior to any standing army in 
Europe at the present time. And they will 
be trained men, ready to fight individually or 
in groups with their own familiar weapons. 
Indeed, in 1941, when a complete mobiliza- 
tion was called, Switzerland managed to call 
up 900,000 people, including auxiliary services, 
out of a population of roughly 4,300,000! 

Though she is untroubled by naval esti- 
mates, Switzerland’s other defensive arm, her 
air force, is biting deep into military financial 
allocations. In June 1947, seventy-five jet- 
propelled Vampires were purchased from 
Britain for 65 million francs. 

Besides aircraft, large stocks of other Allied 
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By courtesy of Sis Federal CS a 
An annual rifle-club competition. After completing his training the Swiss citizen-soldier joins 


a shooting club; every man below the rank of captain must fire a minimum of thirty rounds a year 


equipment have been bought for the Swiss 
Army, including jeeps and radio equipment. 

The air force is one of nine branches of the 
army. ‘The others are infantry, light troops, 
artillery, engineers, medical and veterinary 
service, military train service, supply service 
and the transport service. New recruits can 
state a preference for any of them. In the 
case of the light troops, where many men are 
required as cyclists or motor-cyclists, recruits 
usually have their own vehicles, for which 
they are called upon to provide only about 
a quarter of the cost, the remainder being 
paid by the Confederation. A_ similar 
arrangement is in force with cavalrymen for 
the purchase of their mounts. When a man 
goes home after his training, his bicycle, 
motor-cycle or horse goes with him! 

As long as Swiss soldiers are liable for 
military service their arms and equipment 
are inspected every year by arms controllers. 
In the case of cavalrymen, horses are inspected 
by their captain. All losses and damage must 
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be made good by their owners. In the infre- 
quent cases where soldiers are found incap- 
able of keeping them in good order, they 
are withdrawn. 

This involved, equitable and genial or- 
ganization is a far cry from the days when 
Switzerland’s most famous export was her 
professional soldiers. Swiss mercenaries, the 
crack force of Europe, fought their last great _ 
action on the Beresina in 1812, to cover 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. Perhaps 
their last notable tilt at history was in 1859, 
when they tried to defend the King of Naples ’ 
against the Republicans. But the trend of 
events was against them. Republicanism 
was on the march. It toppled the monarchs, 
unseated the mighty, shuffled little Switzer- 
land around, and allowed placid citizens to 
form their own army, and make abhorred the 
very mention of a professional force! 

Today, the last echo of the mercenaries’ 
fame is to be found at the Vatican where Swiss 
‘professionals’ form the colourful Papal Guard. 


